Xii                        INTRODUCTION.
Poor great man! whose mind was always grasping after that which was past, and always regretting and never enjoying." While his friends were founding the Revue de Paris, with which his name was in later days to be connected, he was writing and re-writing, passing long months in doubt and depression, followed by periods of literary enthusiasm, when the hundred projects boiling in his brain seemed each to get in the way of the other. " Before a pleasant fire, by the * genial light of the lamps," says M. Du Camp, describing his friend at that time, " Flaubert seemed to grow intoxicated with the sound of his own voice. The lyric force which filled him seemed to overflow. At such moments, he swore that he would at once publish his books, and delighted in the prospect of frightening the bourgeois with new ideas, and newer forms of expression." But the next morning, Flaubert would appear quite exhausted, and given up to despair, and would say to the same friends who had listened with astonishment to his declarations of the previous evening, " I shall never publish anything." These alternate periods of exalted enthusiasm and of discouragement lasted, says M. Du Camp, about fifteen days, after which Flaubert would settle down to work once more. Finally, he decided that he would go up to Paris, and consult Thfophile Gautier, who was in those days a great authority; and his friend Bouilhet, the poet, said to him laughingly, " You remind me of Panurge going to consult the oracles."
Flaubert took to Thdophile G-autier the manuscript of the Temptation of St. Anthony, a strange volume, into which he had put so much of the force alluded to by M. Du Camp, and of his pronounced hatred for the Philistines. The gentle G-autier smiled at the excess of conscience displayed by Flaubert, and at his doubts of his own work. He reminded him that a writer wrote works for the purpose of publishing them; that he should not sit musing over them year after year, but should give them to the public, and